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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1956 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
ComMMITTEE ON ForerGn RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DisARMAMENT, 
Washington, D. C 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
F-39, United States C apitol Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Humphrey, Sparkman, Pastore, Symington, 
Saltonstall, and Hickenlooper. 


OPENING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Chairman Humpurey. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, I think we will proceed. We expect some of the 
other members of the committee to be with us very shortly. 

Just as a brief opening statement, we want to thank you, Mr. Dulles, 
for your attendance here. We realize this is a very busy week for 
you, sir. 

This is the second in the series of hearings of the Special Sub- 
committee on Disarmament. Our witness today is the Honorable 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. Mr. Dulles has been asked 
to include in his testimony a statement of the present United States 
policy on disarmament and control of armaments, and to tell us some- 
thing of the relationship of disarmament to the other aspects of our 
foreign policy. 

I am also particularly anxious to have the Secretary comment on the 
possibilities for disarmament, in the absence of a general political 
settlement. 

The subcommittee, as I said, appreciates the Secretary taking time 
to appear before us. We realize sir, that you are about to leave on 
an extended trip to several Asian countries, and also that you have 
some other very heavy responsibilities during this busy per iod, 

I want to say that the testimony today will be confined to the subject 
of disarmament. While the Chair has no guidance or control over 
any questions, I would hope and ask that the questions be confined to 
this particular area to which we have asked the Secretary to direct 
his attention. 


Mr. Secretary, will you just proceed as you wish, sir. 
STATEMENT OF HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Secretary Duties. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief prepared state- 
ment. It does not itself give the answer to all the questions which 
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you indicated you might want to cover. I will try to do that in 
response to questions, if the committee wishes to put them. 

Mr. Chairman, disarmament is the most difficult and the most com- 
pelling of all world problems. 


DIFFICULTIES SURROUNDING DISARMAMENT 


The difficulties are obvious. They are illustrated by the Treaty of 
Versailles, where elaborate and futile precautions were taken to pre- 
vent German rearmament; by the very limited Naval Agreement of 
1922, which nevertheless, was evaded; and by the prolonged and in- 
conclusive negotiations of 1926 to 1933 for the reduction of armament 
as between the allies of World War I. 

Since those days, the problem has become immensely more compli- 
cated because of the growth and multiplicity of new weapons, coupled 
with intense distrust and new screens of secrecy as between major 
countries of the world. 

One can, therefore, be easily tempted to say that acceptable limita- 
tion of armament is impossible of achievement. 

However, we cannot and do not say that. The importance of solu- 
tion has grown even more rapidly than the difficulty of solution. 

The destructive power of modern weapons is such that a major war 
with those weapons would inevitably destroy a great part of the 
human race. So much is this realized that, so far as major war is 
concerned, there is developing a situation of mutual deterrence. But 
it would be reckless to assume that this is a permanently reliable 
eee of war. Events could happen which would lead, perhaps 
/y successive stages, to the use of these awesome weapons. The human 
race, if it desires to survive, must find a way to free itself of this 
constant menace of destruction which could come about even through 
mistake or miscalculation. 

Furthermore, the cost of modern weapons is constantly mounting so 
that the drain upon economic resources is reaching a measure which 
it will be intolerable to sustain. 

The Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941, called for the abandon- 
ment of the use of force “for realistic as well as for spiritual reasons” 
and for “all practicable measures which would lighten for peace- 
loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments.” 

The United Nations is required to promote the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security “with the least diversion for armaments 
of the world’s human and economic resources.” 

The United States fully adheres to these principles which, indeed, 
it cosponsored. , 

Furthermore, we insist, as a working hypothesis, that any problem 
that must be solved can be solved. Therefore, difficult as the problem 
of limitation of armament is, we assume that it can be solved, and we 
are determined to solve it. 


CONDITIONS FOR DISARMAMENT 


It seems to us that the most effective approach to a solution of the 
problem of armament lies in trying to create conditions which will 
make armament seem Jess necessary. 
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It was pursuant to that belief that President Eisenhower proposed 
at Geneva on July 21 of last year that as a major step toward limita- 
tion of armament the Soviet Union and ourselves, initially, should 
provide each other with information as to our military establishments 
and provide facilities for unrestricted aerial reconnaissance of the 
other. 

At the opening of the United Nations General Assembly last Sep- 
tember, I said: 

Long experience makes it apparent that when there is a sense of insecurity, 
when there is an ominous unknown, then arms seem needed, and limitation of 
armament becomes virtually unobtainable. Reductions of armament occur when 
fear is dissipated, when knowledge replaces exaggerated speculation, and when 
in consequence arms seem less needed. 

The logic of this approach is simple and clear. Major aggression 
is unlikely unless the aggressor can have the advantage of surprise 
and can hope to strike a blow which will be devastating because un- 
expected. But the preparation of an attack of such magnitude can 
hardly be concealed from a combination of aerial and ground inspec- 
tion. This, in turn, makes it unnecessary to maintain vast defensive 
forces in a constant state of up-to-the-minute alert. 

Therefore the United States advocates as a first step a system of 
inspection so thoroughgoing and comprehensive that it will exclude 
for practical purposes a sudden surprise attack of devastating mag- 
nitude and give substantial advance notice of any preparation for such 
an attack. 

We believe that if conditions can be created so that neither the 
Soviet Union nor ourselves feel in danger of a crippling surprise 
attack from the other, then potential power can to some extent replace 
actual force in being, and that would open the way to some substantial 
limitation of armament. 

We are quite aware of the fact that it will be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to arrive at a formula of limitation which would guarantee, 
with absolute precision, some agreed mathematical ratio or parity 
in different kinds of armament. Some margin of error must - ac- 
cepted. But some error becomes acceptable under conditions where 
inspection gives assurance against a sudden surprise attack of serious 
proportions. In this matter, as in others, there are risks either way. 


EXAMPLE OF WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION 


In the case of the Western European Union, created by the London 
and Paris Accords of 1954, a new and important step was taken to- 
ward the limitation of armament by the members. There was first 
of all agreement on a certain level of forces for the members of West- 
ern European Union. Then there was agreement that stocks of arma- 
ments should be held at quantitative levels appropriate to the agreed 
level of forces. Then there was established an agency for the control 
of armaments with the authority to check and inspect the stocks of 
armaments in each member country, to be sure that they were not in 


excess of the quantities required by the level of forces that had been 
agreed to. 
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CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS VS. CONTROL OF MANPOWER 


The underlying assumption was that it is easier to control armament 
than it is to control manpower which is a particularly elusive factor 
having regard to the multiple possibilities of training, the establish- 
ment of reserves, “police,” et cetera. ; 

This scheme has, of course, not yet received a thoroughgoing test. 
But it holds good promise of possibilities, and might perhaps be 
developed on an extended scale. bile ; 

The high priority given to this problem by the United States is 
indicated by the designation by the President of Mr. Stassen as his 
personal representative to work on the problem. Mr. Stassen has 
already testified before this committee. You can be sure that his 
effort has the fullest support and cooperation of the Department of 
State and of myself personally. 


PROBLEM OF DEALING WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


We do not minimize the difficulties of dealing in these matters with 
a potential enemy who is untrustworthy and who in manifold ways 
has demonstrated that he is a past master at the art of evasion and 
secretiveness. We shall not jeopardize the security of the United 
States by relying upon promises which cannot, in all essentials, be con- 
trolled. However, there is some reason to believe that the Soviet 
Union itself would greatly welcome relief from the present burden of 
armament. 

We have faith that man, who has been endowed with enough wit to 
devise the means of his self-destruction, also has enough wit to 
keep those means under effective control. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

May I say to my colleagues who have just come in to the committee, 
that it would seem appropriate today to confine our questioning to 
this very important subject on which the Secretary has given his 
statement of views. 

I would like to ask an opening question, Mr. Secretary, and then 
we will pass the questioning around, because I am sure other members 
here will want to seek your guidance and your information on some 
of these important subjects. 


NEGOTIATING FROM A POSITION OF STRENGTH VS. BALANCE OF POWER 


Asa background statement leading towards a question: For several 
years the predominant theme in referring to United States negotia- 
tions with the Communist countries, particularly the Soviet Union, 
has been the necessity, we have said, of negotiating from strength. 

Many statements have emphasized that it was not possible to extract 
concessions or bargains from the Russians so long as the United 
States did not maintain and retain superior power. Recently there 
has been a new theme introduced, particularly by political column- 
ists, with which I am sure you are very familiar. 

This theme centers on the idea that the United States and the 
U.S. S. R. have arrived at some kind of balance, perhaps a balance 
of mutual terror. Walter Lippmann, one of the proponents of the 
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balance of power theme, has said that the true goal is not to prevent 
war as an absolute but to make victory in war improbable and so 
inhibit the will to start a war. 

He believes—I am quoting from one of his articles—‘this is a 
feasible goal which is attained now and then wherever military rivals 
find they are in a balance of power. As a matter of fact, the East 
and the West are now in such a balance of power. Therefore,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Lippmann, “the guiding principle in negotiating with the 
Russians should be the preservation of that balance.” 

I don’t believe, Mr. Secretary, that recently at least, you have ex- 
pressed yourself on this particular line of discussion by Mr. Lipp- 
mann. Perhaps } you have. If so, we are unaware of it. 

But I think this issue bears very heavily on the question of nego- 
tiating for reduction of armaments. My question is this: Have we 
abandoned, or have the unfolding of world developments forced an 
abandonment or a change of, the doctrine of negotiation from situa- 
tions of strength ? 

Secretary Duties. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that we still adhere 
to the view that we should have in all essential respects positions of 
strength from which to negotiate. 

Experience has taught—and I think in that respect experience is 
still dependable—that those who are weak do not achieve very suc- 
cessful results in dealing with the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, I would like to say, as I indicated in my opening 
statement, that I do not consider that the situation of mutual deter- 
rence through terror is a very satisfactory condition on which to go 
on living forever. It is a Sword of Damocles hanging over the head 
of almost the entire human race, certainly most of it that lives in the 
Northern Hemisphere—I mean, north of the Equator. 

There is always, as I point out in my opening statement, the risk 
of a mistake, miscalculation, where things might get started which 
would lead from one thing to another, so that in the end the full force 
of present weapons should be used. Therefore, we believe that with- 
out giving up positions of strength—and that, ‘after all, is a relative 
term—that there can and should be a balanced reduction. 





INSPECTION AS KEY TO ARMS REDUCTION 


Now, as I pointed out, that balanced reduction is extremely diffi- 
cult to achieve as long as there is a fear and distrust on each side, 
and a possibility that one might mount a devastating attack against 
the other almost at any moment. Therefore, inspection is the key, 
in our opinion, to any effective limitation of armaments program. 
Without that, I am very skeptical as to whether much progress can 
be made. 

Chairman Humpurey. I believe you emphasized that point, namely, 
that reduction plus inspection is the policy to which we have directed 
a good deal of our attention; is that correct ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. I put it in the other order. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Inspection plus reduction ? 

Secretary Duties. Inspection plus reduction; yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. And you used the Western European Union 
or security ee ave as an example. Is that correct, Mr. Secretary ? 

72880—56— 
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OPERATION OF THE WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION 


Secretary Duties. I used that as an example. Of course, we al- 
ready have, as between the members of the Western European Union, 
a degree of interchange of knowledge which, of course, does not exist 
at all as between the Soviet Union and the Western World and the 
United States, so we already start from a premise which does not yet 
exist as regards the Soviet Union. Pi 

Due to the operations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
the authority of SAC/EUR, there is complete knowledge at the 
present time of everything that goes on within the military field within 
the area of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and within the 
area of the countries that are members of the Western European 
Union. So you start already under conditions where there could not 
be a surprise attack by one member of that Union as against another, 

With that premise already achieved, that makes it then possible to 
go on to the next step, which involves the postulating of a certain 
force level, which was postulated primarily in terms of manpower; 
for example, X divisions for the Federal Republic of Germany, Y 
divisions for France, and so forth. 


DIFFICULTY OF MEASURING MILITARY POWER IN TERMS OF MANPOWER 


But then it was recognized that it is extremely difficult to measure 
military power if you go at it primarily in terms of the number of 
divisions, because it is possible, through various systems of training, 
reserves, rotation, the creation of police forces, the development of 
labor batallions, and so forth, to have a potential trained, disciplined 
force of men which could almost instantaneously be brought into 
being to augment very largely your agreed percentage. 

However, if those additional persons were brought in being, in 
violation of the agreed level, and haven’t got the weapons to use, if 
you haven’t got enough rifles, except for a certain number of divisions, 
or enough machine guns except for a certain number of divisions, or 
enough tanks or trucks, except for a certain number of divisions, your 
additional increment of manpower that you suddenly bring into being 
is not an effective fighting force. 

So it was felt that you could control more effectively through the 
armament that weak be appropriate to the agreed level, than by 
trying to prevent there being a potential in existence of certain num- 
bers of men. 

LESSON OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY 


Manpower, I think experience has shown, is the most elusive element 
of military power to control. I had some experience with the Treaty 
of Versailles. While I did not work particularly on the disarmament 
features of that treaty, 1 was in touch with it, and you had a corps of 
people headed by Marshal Foch, who tried to think of all the ways 
they could to prevent evasions of this manpower thing by Germany. 
They went into the questions of shooting abe and military academies 
and sending people outside of the country for training, and things of 
that sort, but they were not able to stop all the gaps. 

That is a very, very difficult problem. You take today in the so- 
called East German People’s Republic, they have claimed recently 
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they did not have any armed forces at all there, and you point to 
these people and they say these are just police. Then you get into the 
problem of the relation of what in our country would be State Na- 
tional Guards to a National Army, or the police in a municipality or 
city, to keep on enlarging them. 

In the Soviet Union you have got, in theory at least, a Federal State 
there. How do you control the different States and the policing? 
I think that manpower, to my mind, while it gives you a guide to 
controls, is itself not a very easily controlled element. 

Therefore, my thesis is—and I think it is pretty generally accepted 
in the administration—that you postulate a certain level of man- 
power and then you say, given that, what armament would they re- 
quire, and then you can control more easily the number of weapons 
which such an element would require than you can the actual man- 
power potential itself. 

Chairman Humpurey. Is it fair to summarize, Mr. Secretary, that 
at the present time the view of the administration is that we are 
trying to negotiate from what you might call a position or situation 
of strength? Is that the current situation ? 

Secretary Dutes. I think so. Slogans are always, or sometimes, 
misleading. 

Chairman Humrnrey. I agree. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY STRENGTH SUPERIOR TO USSR 


Secretary Duties. We are, we believe, in a position of strength. 
I am not qualified as a military expert. 

All I can say is the advice we get from our military experts leads 
us to feel, leads me to feel that as regards most: essentials, we are in a 
position of greater military strength than the Soviet Union, and it is 
very definitely my view that we should seek to maintain such a posi- 
tion, unless and until some acceptable, dependable method of limita- 
tion of armament is worked out. 

Chairman Humpurey. I am going to turn the questioning over to 
Senator Sparkman. I will have additional questions later. 

Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask just a few 
questions. . 

ADEQUACY OF AIR INSPECTION 


Mr. Secretary, do the military people believe that inspection 
from the air would be adequate? 

Secretary Duties. Not alone; nosir. Inspection from the air would 
be a very important start, perhaps the most single important start. 

Senator SparKMAN. Perhaps 1 am wrong, but wasn’t the President’s 
proposal only for air inspection? It did not include ground inspection, 
did it? 

Secretary Duties. No; it did not. He did not, of course, propose 
that as a final and all-embracive formula. He put it forward as the 
beginning. 

Subsequently, you may recall, in a letter to Bulganin he included 
the element of ground inspection also, and any scheme which the 
United States relied upon as a dependable inspection scheme would 
include both air and ground inspection. 
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Senator Sparkman. Is it your understanding that the military 
would feel that that would be adequate ? 

Secretary Duties. Perhaps I would rather let the military speak 
for themselves in that respect. I think that, in the main, the military 
people do not have great con‘idence in the efficacy of any attainable 
control or inspection system. But, as I say, I think I would rather 
have them speak for themselves on that point. 

Senator Sparkman. Again, if I undertand your statement, you 
would not consider inspection both from the air and from the ground 
to be the final answer, either. You think those would be steps that 
would lead to further steps; is that right ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

That would create, in my opinion, the conditions indispensable to 
moving forward in the field of disarmament. 


THE BALANCING OF RISKS 


I myself share the view, and I think I expressed it in my 
statement here, that it is not going to be possible to arrive at a system 
of mutual inspection and control which is going to be absolutely 
100 percent mathematically complete. It is going to involve possible 
evasions. 

The question is, are those evasions going to be so serious that you 
just can’t have any limitation of armament at all. I believe that you 
can reduce the margin of error, so to speak, to such small proportions 
that you are justified in balancing that risk against the other risk, 
which is, if you do not have any limitation of armaments at all, if you 
keep this Sword ©f Damocles hanging over the human race, which 
somebody can accidentally cut the thread of, that involves a huge 
risk, too. You have got to balance risks. 

It is not perhaps the function primarily of the Defense people to 
balance what you might call the political risk. Their job 1s to bal- 
ance the purely military aspects of it, and from that standpoint I 
agree it is not possible to arrive at a formula which is absolutely 100- 
percent foolproof. The question is, how much can you reduce the 
risks inherent in any inspection control system. 

It is my belief that they can be reduced to dimensions so that the 
taking of that risk involves less jeopardy for our country and for the 
human race, than the risk of doing nothing and allowing this menace 
to go on in increasing proportions where it is a terrible threat, I 
would say now, to the survival of a great portion of the human race. 
It could develop as a threat to the entire human race. 


METHODS OF ENFORCEMENT 


Senator Sparkman. What would be the method of enforcing or 
assessing penalty in case of violation, assuming that such an agreement 
were se 

Secretary Duties. The method of inspection would have to in- 

volve, I believe, having persons, for example, from the United States 
at key points in Russia, with facilities to overfly Russia; that would 
involve a typical action here. 

I do not think this is a matter where we would trust the security 
and safety of the United States to any inspection other than our own. 
I expect the Soviets would take the same position. 
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Now, you say what will happen if we develop infractions. The 
only formula that I can see to deal with that problem is that if any 
substantial infraction is discovered, that then we would have to be 
released from our limitation agreement, and it would open up the 
arms race again. 

Senator SearKMAN. Has Russia shown any favorable disposition 
to some such plan, or any inclination to discuss it seriously / 

Secretary Dues. The Soviets have not shown any tendency to 
accept inspection as a first step, which we think it should. We are 
not prepared ourselves to agree in any detail as to what limitation 
would be possible unless and until we know there can be inspection. 

The Soviets say, “Let's first agree on what the limitations will be, 
and then we will consider afterwards whether or not they can be ade- 
quately inspected.” And indeed, at the meeting which we had : 
Geneva last November, the foreign ministers, where this topic was 
discussed, Mr. Molotov took the view that there should be agreements 
to reduce, even though there could not be any inspection control. 


GENEVA CONVENTION ON THE NONUSE OF POISONOUS GASES 


And he said that the example, for example, of the Geneva Conven- 
tion on the nonuse of poisonous gases indicated that the moral obliga- 
tion involved in undertaking not to use some of these weapons would 
be all that would be needed. 

Well, I did not accept that view. In the first place, the Soviet rulers 
themselves disclaimed any moral inhibitions. They deny there is such 
a thing as a moral law. 

In the second place, if moral inhibitions were sufficient, you would 
not need to have any limitations of armaments at all because you have 
already got in the Charter of the United Nations a provision that a 
nation will not use any force. Therefore, if you are going to rely upon 
moral restraints, why not abolish all war? That would be simple, and 
then you would not have to bother about this very difficult problem. 

It is obvious that people do not have confidence in these broad under- 

takings as being efficacious, as purely a moral force because, if they 
did, you would say the C harter of the United Nations says no nation 
will use force, the threat of force, in its relations with another State, 
therefore that alone would be enough. 

The third reason that I had was that I do not think the analogy of 
the convention on the nonuse of poisonous gases is applicable, because 
the poisonous gases were not used for the reason, not that they were 
prohibited, but for the reason that they were never developed in such 
« form or manner that either side was convinced that it would be 
militarily advantageous to it to use gases. 

Now, the Germans had developed vast quantities of poisonous gases 
for potential use. If they had felt obligated by the Geneva Conven- 
tion, they would not have made these gases at all. But the situation 
never developed in away so that they felt it would be to their advantage 
to use poisonous gases. 

The United States did not use poisonous gases, not hechiies it was 
bound by the Geneva Convention, cheng we never signed the Geneva 


Convention. We were not inhibited by any agreement that we had 
assumed, 
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We did not use poisonous gases for the same reasons the Germans 
did not, namely, it did not appear to be a military advantageous thing 
to do under the conditions and circumstances of that war. 

Therefore, in our opinion, the analogy which was drawn by the 
Russians to the Gas Convention is not a precedent which justifies us 
in relying, let us say, merely on an unpoliced, unsupervised convention 
that there will not be atomic weapons used, for example. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MR. STASSEN 


Senator Sparkman. Is Mr. Stassen’s work both within and outside 
the United Nations? What I mean by that is, I understand he is a 
personal representative of the President on the question of disarma- 
ment. Does that mean he conducts his work or his negotiations both 
within and outside the United Nations? 

Secretary Du.ixes. His authority is general in the field. Asa prac- 
tical matter, the only form within which these matters are being con- 
ducted at the moment is the Disarmament Subcommittee of the United 
Nations. 

Now, at a time when certain aspects of this matter will be consid- 
ered outside of that, which was the case at the foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing held at Geneva last November, he was in attendance at that 
meeting as my advisor, but I handled the presentations and argumen- 
tation at that conference. 

Senator Sparkman. I will desist, Mr. Chairman, to let some of 
the other members carry on. 

Chairman Humpurey. Thank you, Senator Sparkman. 

Senator Hickenlooper ? 


MORAL ELEMENTS OF STRENGTH 


Senator HickenLoorrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, there are elements of strength which are not confined 
alone to military equipment and military manpower, are there not? 
I refer to elements of strength which can react to our benefit. by the 
unity of moral opinion of the world. 

Secretary Dutugs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And that is also a part of our philosophy 
in maintaining our strength of position, is it not? 

Secretary Duties. When I spoke, as I did a moment ago, about 
nonreliance upon the acceptance by the Soviet Union of moral con- 
siderations that would lead into complying with an agreement which 
might be against its interest, I did not mean to imply that moral force 
was not an element in this total situation, because even the Russians, 
although 

Senator Hickentoorer. I so understand your statement, 

Secretary Duties (continuing). They may not themselves be bound 
by moral considerations, recognize, as we do, that moral force is an 
element in the world, and that action which would totally alienate the 
support of all decent people would not be worth taking, unless they 
were to get a very, very great gain out of it which would be decisive 
and give them world power, uncontested world power. 

Senator Hickentoorer. The only point I was attempting to develop 
was that I think, without doubt, we must keep a position of military 
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strength that is adequate, but that a very important and at least 
equally important element of our position of strength is the unification 
of moral opinion on our side of this question. 


ENFORCEMENT OF DISARMAMENT 


Now, with reference to the matter of how an agreement on disarma- 
ment could be enforced under a proper policing procedure, I assume 
that it would be necessary that the combined forces of those who 
undertake the responsibility of policing it, for instance let’s say the 
nations of the United Nations, should be vastly superior to the force 
which any one nation which might want to be an aggressor could bring 
to bear. In that way, it probably could be enforced. That is not 
necessarily the situation at the moment. 

Let’s take the illustration of the United States and Russia, as the two 
most powerful nations in the world today from the standpoint of 
manpower, military strength, and so on. Let’s suppose that both 
of these powerful nations cut down very, very substantially in their 
armaments, but in the meantime a reasonable amount of strength 
was maintained by the combined strength of other nations, including 
the United States. Let’s say that a nation desired to become an 
aggressor and gave evidence that it was getting its posture a little 
bit more in shape to take some adventures of that kind. 

Then, even noma our country might have cut down substantially 
so that our individual position of total defense would be weakened, 
the combined force in existence could be so overwhelmingly greater 
than that of any aggressor that had also cut down over a period of 
time, so that if it were brought to bear, he would have to stay in line. 

I presume some such program as that would be the enforcing 
medium. 

Secretary Duties. Of course, the theoretical ideal is to have in 
some such body as the United Nations a dependable force which would 
be greater than the force of any single member state. That would 
be extending to the society of nations the principle which is, broadly 
speaking, applied to maintain peace and order within a national 
society. 

However, that involves certain supernational aspects, and also the 
question of the veto power and its renunciation, so that I am afraid 
that is not a goal which we can regard as practically attainable within 
any foreseeable period. 


PURPOSE OF MUTUAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Now, in the absence of there being an organized world police force, 
so to speak, which has power greater than that of any single state, 
it is necessary to have among the states which are embraced within 
that somewhat ambiguous phrase “peaceloving states,” it is necessary 
to have, as you point out, enough combined force so that the totality 
of that, when brought together, brought to bear upon the aggressor, 
would be superior to his force, and the existence of that even as a 
potential becomes a decisive element, perhaps, in maintaining the 
peace. 

The whole purpose of our system of mutual security arrangements, 
really, is to bring that situation into being, to have enough states 
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bound together to resist aggression so that no one can be a ready 
victim of aggression, and I believe that system operates mightily to 
help preserve the peace. 

Now, the danger that exists is that these new weapons that we are 
developing have got a power of such magnitude that it could become 
theoretically possible, at least, perhaps actually possible, for an ag- 
gressor possessed of those weapons almost in a single blow to wipe out 
on a worldwide basis almost all the potential opposition. That is the 
danger area in which we might be moving, unless we can control the 
situation. 

Senator Hicken oorer. Of course, I agree that thorough and ade- 
quate inspection is probably a first essential. 

[ think I also agree that under present concepts and attitudes and 
the way the machinery is worked, there are certainly very practical 
difficulties, but T was talking only about the theoretical method of en- 
forcement, which I think, in the long run, would have to be the ability 
in some way to marshal greatly superior force against an aggressor, 
so superior that the aggressor would not dare to start any adventures 
that might be dangerous to the world. 


APPROACH OF THE U. N. CHARTER 


Secretary Dunies. I believe, sir, that is the sound, long-run ap- 
proach, and indeed that was the approach which was originally con- 
templated in the United Nations Charter. 

You will recall that articles 42 and 43 of that charter, for instance, 
call for the creation of United Nations forces and facilities. 

However, those articles have never been brought into being because 
of the fact that they are subject to Soviet veto power, and the Soviet 
has never been willing to permit those forces to be organized, and in- 
deed, after they were organized, they would be of dubious value because 
their use would be subject to the Soviet veto power. So articles 42 
and 43 of the United Nations Charter have, during these first 11 years, 
been pretty much of a dead letter. 

Sut certainly the approach that is indicated thereby is a sound, 
long-range approach, which we should look forward to following ulti- 
mately whenever conditions permit it. 

Senator HickeNn Looper. You have stated something that was in my 
mind when I said the machinery had not in fact, from a practical 
standpoint, operated under current conditions, and it did not seem 
very likely to hold much hope for the immediate future. 

Secretary Duties. We have had, Senator, recourse actually to these 
mutual defense arrangements under article 51 of the charter, which 
recognizes the right of individual and collective self-defense, and to 
rely upon them, in a sense, as a substitute for articles 42 and 43 of the 
charter. 

Senator Hickentooper. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Thank you, Senator Hickenlooper. I might 
say if anyone has any doubts as to the recording of this morning’s 
meeting, it is the “Voice of America.” 

Senator Pastore ? 
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Senator Pasrorr. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that there could be an 
effective limitation of conventional armaments without there being 


a commensurate limitation of nuclear and thermonuclear arma- 
ments ¢ 


PRESIDENT EISEN HOWER’S DECISION 


Chairman Humpnurey. We just got the announcement from the 
other side, Senator Pastore,’as to one of the great political develop- 
ments of the hour, isn’t that right? [Reference is the President’s 
decision on a second term. | 

Senator HickeN.Loorrr. The answer is, yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. The answer is, yes. The groom is willing. 
This is Leap Year, you know. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you look exceedingly happy. I trust that these 
questions will be all within that spirit of joy and pleasantry this 
morning. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not conceal my 
satisfaction. 

Senator Hicken Looper. That does not mean that an adequate dis- 
armament program in politics will be dangerous. 

Chairman Humpnrey. I am of the opinion we will have to negotiate 
from a position of strength, gentlemen. I am for adequate inspection, 
however. 

Senator SatsronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, would it be out of place to 
ask the Secretary if this flash was new to him ? 

Secretary Duties. It would be in order for you to ask the question, 
but I would ask the chairman to excuse me from replying. 

Chairman Humenrey. Yes. Of course you can pass notes up, Mr. 
Secretary, if you wish, which will not be a part of the record. 

Secretary Dunuxs. You announced, I think, Mr. Chairman, at the 
beginning of this hearing that you hoped to confine this debate to the 
question of disarmament. 

Chairman Humpnrey. I announced that we hoped to confine the 
questioning to the matter of disarmament. However, if anyone would 
like to make a personal statement, we shall not rule it out of order. 


Go ahead, Senator Pastore. You will have to excuse us for this 
interruption. 


PROBLEM OF DETECTING NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Senator Pastore. My question was, Mr. Secretary, do you think 
that there could be an effective limitation of conventional armaments 
without a commensurate limitation of nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapon ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I believe that in theory there could be. 

I doubt practically whether that would be feasible. 

Senator Pastore. The reason why I raise this, speaking on the ques- 
tion of moral opinion of the world, and it seems to me that this is 
quite important, is that I think I understand it and that many people 
understand it. However, there are quite a number of people who do 
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not understand this propaganda on the part of the Soviet Union with 
relation to outlawing atomic weapons. This is especially so when the 
general public has been taught that we destroyed all of Hiroshima 
with a kiloton bomb and we are now speaking in terms of megatons. 

People are appalled with this mass destruction and the question 
that arises in the minds of many is that if it is such devastating mass 
destruction, then why aren’t atomic weapons outlawed ? 

[ think I understand why they are not. I think we ought to have 
on the record essentially the reason why we cannot agree to such a 
thing at this moment. 

Secretary Dutxes. This biggest single obstacle to any limitation 
that focuses upon atomic weapons—and I use the word “atomic” to 
include nuclear—is that the scientists have so far found it impossible 
to arrive at any method of controlling and accounting for nuclear 
production to be sure that it goes only into peacetime purposes, and 
that conclusion is accepted by the Soviet Union, although it continues 
to advocate the abolition of atomic weapons. 

In their disarmament proposals of May 10 of last year, they set 
out as graphically as can be done the inability to have any effective 
control in this area, at least as far as the present knowledge of science 
goes. 

I do not say that the present knowledge of science is completely 
exhausted at the present time. We may find ways of doing it. But 
at the present time it would not be possible for anybody in the world 
to be sure that the countries which have substantial stockpiles of 
fissionable material have not secreted sufficient amounts of this mate- 
rial to be a very serious factor in war, and yet have secreted them 
under conditions which would defy any supervision or detection. 

Therefore, the problem of limiting atomic weapons relates, I would 
say, in the first instance perhaps to preventing the spread of atomic 
weapons through new production of fissionable materials, so that 
many countries in the world will have enough to obliterate its neigh- 
bors on a moment’s notice, and that we hope to accomplish to some 
extent, at least, through the machinery of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency which is being discussed here in Washington at the 
present time. 

Now I think it must also be recognized, however, that so-called 
fourth countries—and that term is used to cover countries other than 
the three which now have atomic weapons, that is, the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the United Kingdom—the fourth countries 
are not forever going to give up the use of atomic energy for their 
weapons, if that leaves them always and for all time at the mercy of 
the three which now have them. 

Therefore, we have a problem, I think, of trying to, on the one hand, 
limit the scope, but we must find some way also to limit the use of 
atomic weapons by the three countries which now have them. 





WORLD BANK OF FISSIONABLE MATERIAL 


Now the President’s proposal of December 8, I think it was, 1953, 
before the United Nations General Assembly which contemplated the 
creation of a world bank and the countries that have this material, 
putting it in could, if it was carried out to a full degree, gradually 
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bring about a transfer of a very large amount, at least, of the fission- 
able material in international control, in an international bank which 
would sterilize it against war use. 

That would still, however, leave open the possibility that a certain 
amount of this might be secreted. Therefore, we have to rely first 
upon new methods of scientific detection which are not yet known to 
science. We also, however, can rely to some extent upon possible 
control limitation of the means of delivery. 

Means of delivery are perhaps better subject to control than the 
material itself. The type of weapons for delivery on anything like 
a massive scale should be subject to control, the long-range bombers, 
guided-missiles if and when they are developed. 

Probably there would still remain ways of delivery. ‘There are 
surreptitious ways of delivery. You could deliver a certain amount 
through an innocent vessel, an innocent-appearing vessel that came 
into our ports. You could put a certain amount in a diplomatic valise 
which came in. You could bring it in surreptitiously with our long 
frontiers with Mexico or Canada. 

It is not possible to exclude wholly the use, but I think it can be 
reduced to a limited risk where no nation could expect, by surreptitious 
and illegal use to accomplish a completely crippling and devastating 
operation, 

If you do less than that, and you use up your atomic weapons and 
do less than that, then you will still leave arrayed against you the 
potential power of all of the nations of the world who would be aghast 
at this perfidy and in the end such a country would be destroyed, I 
believe. ; 

Therefore, I do not look upon the problem as a hopeless one by any 
means, but it is one that is replete with difficulty. 

Senator Pasrore. Have you any opinion on whether or not we are 
doing enough in the field of developing the scientific means of detec- 
tion of fissionable material, inasmuch as that seems to be the crux as 
to whether ultimately you can outlaw the atomic bomb? 

Secretary Durzes. I believe that that area is being explored with 
very great intensity, Senator, but I am not an expert in that field 
and would ask you to check with Chairman Strauss and members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, who know in detail just what is 
heing done there. 

Chairman Humpnrery. We are going to have Chairman Strauss, 
Mr. Pastore. I merely want to say for the record that on the 7th 
of March we intend to have the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission appear before us. 

Go ahead, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. That is all. 

Chairman Humpurey. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Savronsratn. Mr. Secretary, may I ask just a very few 
questions, along a slightly different line, but I would be interested 
in your comments. 

You told Senator Sparkman, in answer to his question, that an 
infraction of any armament agreement would lead to building up our 
armed strength and perhaps lead to an arms race, if that is the correct 
interpretation. 
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LESSON OF THE NAVAL TREATY 


call to your mind the agreement with England and Japan and 
ae you will recall, on the 5/5/3 basis, as 1 remember it. 
That treaty was violated by Japan. What is your memory of 
what it led to with both England and ourselves ‘ 

Secretary Duties. That treaty, as I recall, Senator, did not have 
what I consider an adequate escape clause. It gave us the right to 
protect and so forth, but it did not relieve us automatically of our 
obligations. It was violated by the others. 

It would have been possible, of course, as a general matter of inter- 
national law, to have denounced the treaty in toto. What we have 
in mind here, in the studies that we have so far carried on, would be 
an escape clause which would be considerably more clearcut and 
explicit and which, without necessarily involving a total renunciation 
of the disarmament agreement, would automatically allow the injured 
country to take action under the agreement, which would more than 
compensate for the disadvantage of the infraction which had been 
discovered. 

Senator Sauronsrat.. As I remember it, in that instance we found 
that Japan had built some new ships which were very much more 
efficient and that we had scrapped some ships in accordance with the 
treaty and then we found ourselves very much behind so far as the 
efficiency of the Navy was concerned. 

Secretary Duties. That is my recollection, sir. 


IMPORTANCE OF DIPLOMATIC CORPS IN DEFENSE 


Senator Sartonstaui. Now may I take for just a moment a little 
different line from what has been taken by other Senators. 

Isn’t our frontline of defense really a diplomatic line? 

Secretary Duntes. Yes, sir. Always, in my opinion, under our 
form of Government, the primary reliance of our country in inter- 
national affairs must be the civilian branch of the Government and 
not the military. 

I think the military accepts that. The military is an instrument 
to carry out policy, but is not itself a policy-making body. 

Senator Savronsrann. And therefore what we want is to get as 
many trained men and women in our Diplomatic Corps as we possibly 
can, because they are our frontline in all these countries and also, you 
might say, our frontline here in Washington. 

Secretary Dutxes. I agree with you, sir. I believe that the Foreign 
Service of the United States and the foreign representatives of related 
agencies, togethor with those who backstop them here in Washington 
are most vital to the defense and security of the United States at the 
present time. 

They carry a greater responsibility than ever before in history, and 
I am constantly urging first of all upon my own colleagues in the State 
Department and then upon the Bureau of the Budget and finally, 
if I get through, then to the Congress of the United States that greater 
attention needs to be paid to those of us who do constitute what you 
say and what I agree is the frontline of defense at the present time. 

Senator SavronstaLL. And the opportunities, if I may pursue that 
for just one more question, for getting trained men and for training 
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people who want to become efficient as diplomats and as Foreign Serv- 
ice agents is limited today, am I not right? 

Secretary Duties. We are having today, I think, more applications 
from good people to join the Foreign Service than has been the case 
for some little time. 


SOVIET POLICY RELATED TO SOVIET STRENGTH 


Senator Sarronsrautn. I am glad to hear that. Now I based this 
question on an article I happened to read last night in the issue of 
Collier’s Magazine which, I think, is coming out tomorrow. I was 
sent a copy. “Do you find that as the Soviets get new military strength 
like, for instance, the development of the hydrogen bomb and atomic 
power, they stiffen on the diplomatic front? That is a difficult 
question. 

Secretary Duties. No, sir, that would not be my observation. I 
have had experience in negotiating with the Soviet representatives 
at a high level now ever since 1945, where we first dealt with them 
at the San Francisco Conference, and I have been at many, many 
conferences with them, and I would say that in fact there is no marked 
difference that I can observe in dealing with them over this span of 
11 years, during part of which we had a monopoly of atomic weapons 
and during most of which they either had none at all or no substantial 
quantities. 

But I don’t detect any apparent great difference in that respect. 
Molotov last November at Geneva was just about the same Molotov 
as far as I could observe that he was in San Francisco in 1945. 

Senator Sauronsraty. You feel then, that if the Soviet leaders 
are today taking a different line of policy than perhaps they have 
taken in the past, it is not due to their greater armed strength, but 
due to a shift in their tactics as to what is the most helpful to them. 

Secretary Duties. I think it is due to their estimate of what is most 
helpful to them, having regard to the fact that the Free World has, 
I think, greatly strengthened itself and unified itself, consolidated 
itself as against the t tactics of open aggression and the threat of open 
aggression. 

Senator Sauronstau. In the position that you occupy, you believe, 
at least as I have watched the State Department and you over the 
past few years, that the best opportunity for peace and security and 
none: of reduction of armaments is to deal with these people face to 
face as far as you can ? 

Sec retary Du LLES. I don’t know any other way to deal with them. 
I don’t get great joy out of dealing with them face to face, but I guess 
it isthe only way there is. 

Senator Sarronsratt. I bring that out because of some things 
[ have read in the papers to the effect that perhaps you travel too 
much. 

Sec sie ree I haven’t traveled to Russia since 1947. 

Senator SauronsraLi. Broadly speaking, Mr. Secretary, and fol- 
lowing up what I have tried to bring out, that our diplomatic line is 
our frontline, we must be, as you say, practical i in keeping up our armed 
strength so our diplomatic frontline can have a basis in fact when we 
make statements; is that about it? 

Secretary Duties. I would think so; yes, sir. 
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Senator SauronstaLu. And if we are going to agree on any disarma- 
ment method, we must make certain that it 1s kept so that our armed 
strength will be known to be equal of any country in the world or any 
country with whom we want to deal, shouldn’t we ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

| would like to amplify my reply briefly, if I could. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Please go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 


IMPORTANCE OF UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH 


Secretary Duties. The great strength of the United States has 
been and, I think, always will be the vitality of its economy and the 
fact that it has an industrial power which no other country in the 
world can begin to match. 

The Soviet Union has been making a great effort to industrialize 
itself, but certainly in absolute terms our margin is greater than 
ever. We produce more than three times as much as the Soviet Union 
produces. 

Now that great industrial power is decisive in any long war. It 
proved decisive in the First World War. It proved decisive in the 
Second World War, and I think it is generally accepted now it would 
be decisive in any long war. Therefore, that potential power is in 
itself a deterrent to any aggression which would involve us, assuming 
that that industrial power can’t be wiped out in a single blow at 
the beginning of the conflict. 

If that industrial power could be wiped out that would be a more 
decisive blow against us than anything else. And indeed if that 
industrial power cannot be wiped out, then the actual magnitude of 
our forces in being does not itself perhaps become the critical element. 

The critical element is, can our vastly increased industrial power 
be maintained as a continuing asset in any war. If it can be, we are 
sure to win and the aggressor is sure to lose. 

Now the primary role of our force in being is to protect that basic 
potential. Winning opening battles does not win a war. The Ger- 
mans have been through that experience twice, the Japanese went 
through it, and the lesson I think has been learned now long enough 
to remain in the memory of the present generation. 

Therefore, the primary role of your force in being, as I see it at 
least, is to protect your vast industrial power which would be decisive 
if it can’t be instantly destroyed. 

And it seems to me that that factor needs to be taken into account 
in appraising the importance and character of our force in being. 

Senator Savronstau.. In a single word, the word that is used is 
deterrent. 

Secretary Duties. Nations do not start wars which they are con- 
fident in advance they are going to lose. No nation today would 
dare start a war against the United States which involved the United 
States unless it felt that it could in some way destroy or neutralize 
our industrial power which, in the long run, will be the decisive factor 
in any war. 

It is a very important element in this equation that we are consid- 
ering and the reason, in my opinion, why it is very important to con- 
sider the possibilities that I referred to in my opening statement of a 
sudden, quick, massive or crippling attack. 
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If you can eliminate that, then I think the chances of peace are 
vastly greater and that the need for maintaining these present vast 
armaments will be subst: untially reduced. 

Senator Sauronsrany. May I, Mr. Chairman, just in conclusion, 
* sk one question of philosophy, if I may, Mr. Secretary, because I 
believe that you are a bit of a philosopher and a religious man, and 
have a high place as a layman in church circles. 


THE FORCE OF MORALITY 


We must be practical, and if we are practical in our armed strength, 
and in our diplomacy and our opponents are equally practical, the side 
that has the moral right on its side is the side that is going to tip the 
scales in whatever side it is on, and we hope it is on our ‘side. Isn't 
that about it ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. There is a verse that I have often cited 
from one of the Old Testament prophets. I think I am quoting it 
approximately accurately : 


Not by force, not by might, but by spirit, said the Lord of Hosts. 

And that is, in my opinion, an extremely important point of view. 
Certainly in modern times wars have been won or lost very largely 
on the judgment of world communities, whether they were just wars 
or unjust wars, whether they were wars of aggression or wars of 
defense, and I believe we must never prosecute a purely military point 
of view to a degree where we lose the support and confidence of the 
ordinary simple peoples of the world. 


AVOIDANCE OF MILITARISM 


Secretary Duties. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think in all these 
matters we must avoid what is popularly « valled “militarism.’ 

The people of the world abhor militarism, and we cannot allow 
the almost mechanistic pursuit of a perfect military establishment to 
carry us so far that people think we have become a militaristic poagye. 
George Washington, whose address I guess most of you re-read : 
few days S ago, had some ver y wise remarks to make about the mad 
ance of the militaristic posture, and pointed out that a vast military 
establishment is not conducive to a fr ‘ee government, and while it is 
necessary to maintain what he called a respectable defensive posture, 

one should not go beyond that. 

I very strongly believe that we must, in all these matters of military 
establishment, disarmament and the like, have what our Declaration 
of Independence refers to as a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind. 

I think that is perhaps the first rule of conduct that any nation 
should pursue and certainly our nation should pursue, because our 
nation was borne and conceived on that doctrine. 

Senator Satronstatt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Humpurey. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, I have 7 or 8 questions I 
would like to ask you if I may. Is there any reason, as a result of 
disarmament negotiations to date, that makes you believe the Soviet 
rulers have changed their aim to rule the world ? 
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AIM OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Secretary Duties. I believe that the Soviets still pursue the goal of 
world conquest by communism. ; 

Senator Symrneton. Do you believe mutual disarmament 1s a pre- 
requisite to permanent world peace ? 


DISARMAMENT NOT A PREREQUISITE TO PEACE 


Secretary Duties. No; I would not say that it is an absolute pre- 
requisite. I believe that you have an interaction of forces in this 
sense: That political settlements help to bring about disarmament and 
sometimes excessive armaments themselves are a cause of war. 

I do not think that history proves that disarmanent or the virtual 
elimination of armament is a conducive element to peace. Certainly 
if it is onesided, it is not. 

The United States was almost totally disarmed before the First 
World War, was almost totally disarmed before the Second World 
War, and we very rapidly scrapped our armaments before the time 
of the Korean War. Our actions at that time did not help to promote 
peace. 

I do not think the study of history, so far as I have gone into it, 
permits drawing the conclusion that disarmament or even limitation 
of armament has a necessary connection with peace. 

Senator Symineron. Rephrasing the question, if I may, would you 
agree that some mutual disarmament agreement with the Com- 
munists would be helpful toward obtaining permanent world peace? 

Secretary Duties. I believe it would be helpful, assuming, as I take 
it you do, that it is reasonably dependable. 

Senator Symineron. Foolproof inspection ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think we have much chance of work- 
ing out a satisfactory disarmament agreement with the Communists 
if we do not negotiate from a position of relative military strength as 
well as economic and spiritual strength ? 

Secretary Duties. I believe that we should have that position of 
strength. I am not quite sure in my own mind as to how direct a 
bearing it has upon the ability to negotiate a limitation of armament 
agreement, but irrespective of its application to that situation, I am 
all for having that position of strength, and not giving it up unless 
we are sure that relatively we maintain approximately equal 
strength. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you say on 
the top of page 3: ; 

But the preparation of an attack of such magnitude can hardly be concealed 
from a combination of aerial and ground inspection. This, in turn, makes it 


unnecessary to maintain vast defensive forces in a constant state of up-to- 
the-minute alert. 


My question to you, sir, is if we do not obtain the jumping-off 
success of mutual aerial inspection in the entire program as recom- 
mended last July, then in your opinion doesn’t it follow that we 
should maintain, and I quote you: “vast defensive forces in a con- 
stant state of up-to-the-minute alert”? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 
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SOVIET NEED OF RELIEF FROM ARMAMENT 


Senator Symrneron. You also said: 


Hewever, there is some reason to believe that the Soviet Union itself would 
greatly welcome relief from the present burden of armament. 

I am very interested in that and I am wondering if you would ex- 
pand on it a little bit for us, sir. a 

Secretary Duties. I would be very happy to do so. The Soviet 
Union at the present time, as near as we can calculate, is devoting to 
its military establishment an economic effort, which is almost, if not 
entirely, equal to our own. 

It is doing so on a productive base which is approximately one- 
third of our own, so relatively their effort in terms of its economic 
impact is comparable to what ours would be if we, for instance, in- 
creased our military expenditure three times over. 

If instead of having 40 or 45, or whatever it is, billion dollars for 
one form or another of military effort, that figure was jumped up 
to $150 billion, now we know full well we could not have $150 billion 
expenditures without a very great impact upon our economy, if that is 
the counterpart in essence of what the Soviet Union is doing. 


COMPARISON OF U.S. AND U.S. 8S. R. MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


Putting it in other terms, our total national income, I think it is 
called, is somewhere around $400 billion a year, of which roughly 
10 percent is devoted to nonproductive military expenditures. Rough- 
ly speaking, the Soviet Union comparably is devoting 30 percent of 
its production to national expenditures, to military expenditures. 

Now the situation is in a sense even more difficult for the Soviet 
Union because our rate of production is such that we could maintain 
a pretty decent standard of living even if we did dedicate 30 percent 
of our total national income to military purposes, but the situation in 
the Soviet Union is such that the living conditions are quite bad. 

Mr. Khrushchev, in his talks with the 20th Soviet Congress that 
was held in Moscow and ended Saturday night, reported rather graph- 
ically on the hardships that were being endured by the Russian peo- 
ple, the lack, ientasty, of agricultural supplies, milk, fats; poor 
clothing; inadequate housing; lack even of potatoes, he said. 

Now they are superimposing upon that a foreign-aid program, so- 
called. The cumulative effect of their military burdens phus these 
new economic burdens they are at least going through the motions 
of taking on is such that the Russian people and the satellite people 
are in a state of very considerable dissatisfaction, and I believe that, 
not only because of what is said, but because of the logic of the case, 
that the Soviet Union would like to be relieved of some of its military 
expenditure, so it could devote more of its economic productivity to 
raising the living standards of its own peoples and the satellite peo- 
ples and perhaps have more money to spend on its foreign aid. 

Senator Symrneron. In that connection, sir, and in relation to the 
whole question of disarmament and the Russian standard of living, 
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I would like to ask you a question which, if you do not consider it 
advisable to answer, it would be entirely all right with me. 


TRADE OF wv. 8. ALLIES WITH SOVIET BLOC 


What do you think of the fact that we have uncovered in another 
committee that our allies have shipped 254 million pounds of copper 
in the last 18 months to the Soviet? Doesn’t that Ba them ease any 
problem they have with respect to their standard of living because 
of the amount of their wealth that they put into armament ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, it is not a question that can be answered 
categorically, because trade is a two-way proposition and before you 
decide that it helps the Soviet Union materially, you have got to also 
take into account the fact that something goes out of the Soviet Union 
to pay for this. 

Of course, in a sense I suppose all trade is mutually helpful, is sup- 
posed to help both sides. But you cannot calculate the advantage of 
trade merely by taking into account one side of the equation. 

Senator Symrneron. I would like to just make one comment on that, 
if I might. Much of what went out of the Soviet Union was in the 
form of butter and corn and cotton, but I won’t pursue that line of 
questioning. 

My next question, sir, is this: As the world now exists, should we 
not maintain at all times, in the interests of peace, the capacity for 
instant and devastating retaliation ? 

Secretary Duties. I believe that we should; yes. 

Senator Symineron. I was very glad you brought up that ship prob- 
lem, because it certainly seems there is the possibility of false bottom 


ships in harbors, and so forth, which would be a form of deception. 


STEEL PRODUCTION FOR ARMAMENT 


I would like to premise my next question with a short comment. Six 
or seven years ago I was chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board. Somebody mentioned the fact that how could a country with 
18 million tons of steel, or thereabouts, ever expect to be successful in 
a war with a country that had a capacity of 90 million tons. That 
would date it, because our capacity is now a good deal higher than 
that, and I understand the Russians’ may be around 50 million. And 
I asked how much they figured of the 18 million tons at that time the 
Communists were putting in armament, and it was said 50 percent. 

As you know, steel is the basis of any armament program, and I 
asked how much we were putting in armament, and it was stated 
we were putting in 10 percent, so that would be 9 and 9, in each 
country. 

But then I checked and found that we were only putting in 214 
percent, so that they were putting about 3 times as rill of their steel 
into armament as we were, just prior to Korea. 

Therefore, when you talk of an industrial potential as a great asset, 
I wonder if you feel it is as much of an asset, with the development of 
planes at supersonic speeds and the development of weapons like the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Doesn’t the possibility of at least some decisiveness known in a month 
after an all-out war starts, reduce the value, for example, of your in- 
dustrial potential ¢ ; 
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Secretary Duuzzs. I think I have brought out—I certainly intended 
to bring out—that your large industrial potential is a decisive factor 
in a modern war, assuming it can be preserved. 

As I think I pointed out, if that could be destroyed during the very 
opening days or even hours of a war, then obviously it ceases to be a 
decisive factor. If it cannot be so destroyed, then I think it becomes 
an extremely valuable element, which itself is a very considerable 
deterrent to war. 

I attach great importance in my own opinion to the measures which 
would be needed to preserve our vast and indeed supreme, industrial 
capacity from destruction during the very early period of a war. I 
think we could do that, and if a potential aggressor knows that he 
cannot destroy that industrial capacity, then he will not attack at all. 

If he thought, either accurately or through miscalculation, that that 
could be wiped out before it had an opportunity to turn from peace 
production to war production, then he might be tempted to strike. 

Senator Symrneron. I would like to ask one more question along 
these lines. I believe it would take 2 years to change an automobile 
plant into a modern bomber plant, and I am certain it could not be done 
in less than 18 months, and I am also certain you could not build a 
modern bomber plant and get any production in less than 2 years. 


LENGTH OF FUTURE WARS 


Therefore, in this age do you believe that a war might extend over a 
period of years after the original hit 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron (continuing). On both sides? That is very 
interesting. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Duties. Assuming, of course, that a hit was not itself so 
devastating that it wiped out our industrial potential. But experience 
has proved, you know, in the past, that wars last a lot longer than the 
economists think they can. 

I remember at the time of the First World War everybody said that 
the nations couldn’t afford to fight more than 6 months. Well, they 
fought for over 4 years. 

Therefore, I think that certainly on the basis of past experience, 
that it is the staying quality, that is, your basic potentials, which would 
be decisive, unless the effect of these new weapons is to make it possible 
to destroy that. I think the primary consideration on our side should 
be given to what is needed to prevent the destruction of that industrial 
potential. 

Senator Symrneron. One more question. 





RELATION OF INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL TO ARMED FORCES 


Do you believe that the asset of an industrial potential, as you see 
it, based on the history of past conflicts, justifies reduction in your 
forces in being ready to go at this time? 

Secretary Duties. Well, if you are talking about the reduction in 
manpower of our Army 

Senator Symineron. No. I was just talking about the entire ques- 
tion of whether or not industrial potential today justifies any reduc- 
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tion in your concept of forces in being, Army, Navy, Air Force, or 
any other way, as it did in the past. 

Secretary Duties. Well, I think that there has been a trend in every 
country in the world of the military establishment to reduce the actual 
manpower that it has and to concentrate more upon the weapons aspect. 

The Soviets, as you know, contend, and perhaps correctly so, that 
they have reduced their manpower by about 640,000 in the last year or 
so. We have reduced ours. There has been a tendency i in the same di- 
rection in the European NATO countries. 

If your question is directed to that, I would say that that is, I think 
an entirely sound program. I would not think that in the absence of 
some effective and controlled disarmament scheme there was any- 
thing in the immediate offing to justify any diminution of either our 

capacity for heavy retaliation or our emphasis upon the means, if 
that deterrent does not work, of preventing a sudden surprise attack 
from having ‘devastating consequences. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Humenurey. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your time. 
I have a few questions which I would like to bring to your attention. 
We are going to have to recess from here not later than 12:15, and I 
will have about 30 minutes. 


MAJOR POLITICAL SETTLEMENT VS. PIECEMEAL APPROACH 


Mr. Secretary, one of the constant points of discussion relating to 
the disarmament problem, particularly as it relates to the United 
States and the U. S. S. R., is whether one can approach the problem 
piecemeal or whether the solution can come only as a part of a major 
political settlement. 

Now, the major political settlement referred to most frequently is 
the matter of European security, particularly the problem of Ger- 
many. I understand that this was a major topic of discussion at the 


Geneva Conference and, I would imagine, at the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference. 


DISARMAMENT AND THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 


A New York Times article of November 13, 1955, states, and I quote: 


The opinion is developing in western delegations that progress on disarma- 
ment will come only when there is some agreement between the East and the 
West on European security. 

Mr. Pinay has said: 


Tensions can be eliminated and security organized only if we begin by eliminat- 
ing the causes of tension and insecurity, chief of which is the existence of a 
divided Germany. 

My question is, Mr. Secretary 


How does this problem of Germany affect the prospects for dis- 
armament, or agreement on disarmament between ourselves and’ the 
U.S. 8S. R.¢ 

Secretary Dutres. I think that illustrates the point I referred to 
earlier, Mr. Chairman, that political settlements help disarmament, 
and disarmament helps political settlements. And it is extremely 
diffeult to give one.an absolute priority over the other. 
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I think it is measurably true that if there were a settlement of the 


German matter, perhaps I should also include a settlement of the 


whole satellite situation in Europe, that that would make disarmament 
easier. 

On the other hand, if you had some limitation of armaments agree- 
ment, that in turn would make the settlement of the German question 
easier because the Soviet Union’s hold upon Eastern Germany is, I 
think, to a very considerable extent dictated by strategic considera- 
tions. 

The same, perhaps, applies to Poland and Czechoslovakia and some 
of thesé other countries, so that the two questions interrelate, and I 
would not feel you could give an absolute priority to one as against 
the other, but would say that certainly a settlement of the political 
matters would help in disarmament, and also limitation of armaments 
would help considerably in political matters. 

Chairman Humpnrey, I am prone to agree with you that it is 
like the question of which comes first, the chicken or the egg. 

Secretary Duties. Right. 

Chairman Humpurey. In fact, we have both problems and have to 
deal with both at the same time. 

Secretary Dutixs. Yes. 

Chairman Humpnrey. That is your general view ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Chairman Humpnrry. Mr. Secretary, in the thinking, planning, 
and programing of the administration on the subject of disarma- 
ment, have you given consideration to a settlement relating to Ger- 
many and disarmament, at one time? In other words, are you think- 
ing of linking disarmament with a settlement on Germany ? 

Secretary Duties. We accept the fact that a settlement on Germany 
would not be practical without at least a partial settlement of the 
armament problem, notably in relation to Europe. 

In other words, we have accepted the concept that any unification 
of Germany would probably have to be within the framework of a 
program for all- European security, which would doubtless have a 
good many armament provisions, limitation of armament provisions, 
provisions for inspections and controls. 

The program which we offered at the November conference of the 
foreign ministers in Geneva did contain a good many elements of that 
character, and while that was not.at the time acceptable to the Soviet 
Union for political considerations, we do recognize, and I think it is 
a fact, that the reunification of Germany can only be accomplished 
within the context of some program for security ‘for Europe which 
will contain limitation of armament provisions, which will inure to 
the benefit of the Soviet Union as well as to the member states. 

I referred to the arrangements which have been embodied in the 
question of European Union for a level of forces and a corresponding 
level of armaments and inspection and controls. : 

Of course, the Soviet Union is not contractually privy to those 
arrangements, and I would suppose that some such arrangements 
would have to be given see extension throughout Europe to 
provide a framework within which the unification of Germany would 
be acceptable to the Soviet Union. 
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GERMAN TROOP LEVEL AND DISARMAMENT 


Chairman Humpnrey. If such an arrangement could be made, Mr, 
Secretary—and obviously the principal parties are the United States 
and the U. S. S. R. in these disarmament negotiations—would it be 
possible then to include a decrease in the armed forces for Western 
Germany ¢ ‘ 

I think the present level is stated at something like, what is it, 
500,000 ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Twelve divisions. It would be about that. 

Chairman Humenrey. Would that also be involved in such a settle- 
ment on the German question ? 

Secretary Duties. That would certainly be something that we 
would regard as negotiable. 

Chairman Humpurey. As negotiable. 

Mr. Secretary, one of the problems that comes up repeatedly—and 
you have alluded to it teday—is this matter of agreement on inspection 
first, and then reduction of armaments. 

Some of the staff studies that have been made for the subcommittee 
indicate that there are newspaper accounts to the effect that Great 
Britain, France, and Canada somewhat regret that the western na- 
tions no longer have a disarmament policy or program, but have only 
agreed upon an inspection program. 

Let me put it this way: There seems to be a little more emphasis 
among those countries upon reduction of armaments, simultaneously 
if not prior to inspection. Now, are these press reports accurate, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Duties. No; I think not. I do not know of any country 
which is engaged in these discussions, other than the Soviet Union, 
which would contemplate any agreed reduction of armament, unless it 
was preceded by, or certainly accompanied with a very thorough in- 
spection system. 





POSITION OF U.S, ALLIES ON ARMS REDUCTION 


Chairman Humpnrey. The reports that have been brought to my 
attention, and the reports which we have in our staff files on this, 
indicate that certain countries, Britain and France in particular, feel 
that our failure to promote emphatically, aggressively, and imagi- 
natively, a reduction-in-armament program is somewhat detrimental 
to us psychologically. It gives the Soviet Union an opportunity to 
make effective propaganda that the West is really not interested in 
lessening tensions and reducing the arms race. Moreover, these nations 
apparently tend to think there may be a real chance the Soviet Union 
wants some kind of arms reduction agreement. 

Mr. Valeo, the Staff Director here, just presented me with an article 
dated September 13, 1955, that appeared here, Mr. Secretary, in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. It was written by Mr. Chalmers 


Roberts and is entitled “Disarmament Box.” TI will just read this 
section : 


The United States has no disarmament plan. In contrast, the Russians have 
put forth an all-embracing proposal, the French and the Canadians are backing 
a complete plan, but the United States has clamped what Harold Stassen terms 
a “reservation” on all its pre-Geneva ideas, in other words, has frozen the very 
ideas accepted by Britain and France and Canada. 
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I believe that Mr. Stassen did say in his testimony that previous 
plans had not been abandoned as such, but that they had been held 
in abeyance in light of the aerial inspection proposal, until some agree- 
ment could be reached upon inspection. 

Now, what comment do you have on that particular quotation and 
also on the alleged feeling that some of our Western European allies 
are a bit concerned that we don’t have what you might call a package 
proposal, which includes reduction of armaments as one of its priority 
points—I mean, emphasizing the reduction of armaments 4 

Secretary Duties. I do not feel that there is any difference of sub- 
stance between the United States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Canada on this topic, although there is perhaps some slight difference 
of emphasis. 

INSPECTION BEFORE DISARMAMENT 


The thinking in the United States within the last few months on this 
topic has led us, and I think to a measurable degree also led our allies 
by their parallel thinking, to realize how indispensable it is that there 
should be a very widespread comprehensive system of inspection before 
there can be any dependable disarmament. 

Now, perhaps because their responsibilities in the world are some- 
what less than ours are, and because their military establishments are 
considerably less than ours are, they would perhaps find it easier than 
we would to agree at the present time upon the precise reductions that 
would be possible if, and assuming there was, an inspection. 

Our world responsibilities are much more farflung than theirs are. 
Particularly, we face very difficult potential programs in the Far East, 
and for us the problem is considerably more difficult, perhaps, than it 
is for them. But I would say that the difference is a difference of 
emphasis, not of substance and, in fact, that our relations in this matter 
are pretty harmonious. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Is there a freeze, Mr. Secretary, on the prior 
United States proposals on disarmament? We have had a number of 
them that have been advanced off and on in the United Nations and 
through Government spokesmen, both in this administration and in 
the prior administration. 

Secretary Duties. I believe that there was a general reservation put 
in covering existing positions. This reexamination has been going on 
particularly in the Jast 6 or 9 months. 

Chairman Humpurey. You mentioned sometime ago in reply to 
Senator Symington’s question, and earlier, I believe, to Senator Spark- 
man, that there might be some tendency on the part of the Soviet to 

want reduction in armaments, and then you explained why. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Chairman Humpnrey. I mean the lack of a broad economic base in 
the Soviet Union and the drain upon it for its military expenditures. 


BURDEN OF ARMAMENTS ON U. 8S. ALLIES AND U. 8. S. R. 


Is this not also somewhat characteristic of our Western European 
allies? They have shortages of manpower, shortages of materials, 
tremendous inflationary pressures, and hence the desire to move. to- 
ward a reduction of armaments is a very compelling political and 
economic force. 
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Secretary Duries. There isa certain turn in that direction, although 
I think it should be said that the percentage of national income which 
is devoted to military expenditures in most of the Western European 
countries is at the same general level as our own, and in some cases is 
somewhat less than ourown. Therefore, they are not subjected to any 
comparable strain to that of the Soviet economy. 

On the other hand, of course, they have free economies, they have 
parliaments, free elections, and they cannot impose arbitrarily upon 
their people the same degree of sacrifice for the military establishment 
that the Soviet rulers can. But certainly there is a trend toward 
economy, and for a lesser diversion of their economic resources to non- 
productive military purposes. 


INSPECTION TIED TO ARMAMENT REDUCTION 


Chairman Humpnrey. Would it be undesirable, Mr. Secretary, to 
have what you might call concurrent consideration of both the reduc- 
tion of armaments and inspection, having a concrete proposal for 
reduction of armaments, along with inspection, recognizing that they 
are tied together inseparably, but making it quite clear to the world 
just what we are willing to do in this area of reduction of armaments 
with adequate inspection ? 

Secretary Duties. That is a possible approach, and perhaps it 
would be the approach which the administration ultimately adopts. 

I would, however, point this out, Mr. Chairman: 

The relation of inspection to limitation of armament is not merely 
in that it provides a technical base upon which limitation of arma- 
ment can be dependably built, but perhaps even more so the effect is 
psychological in destroying a feeling of fear as between two countries. 

In that changed psychology it is much easier to get a precise agree- 
ment upon what you would be willing to do than it is in the present 
atmosphere, so I would say that while it may be that the matter will 
develop in such a way that the two things will have to be considered 
at the same time, that we foresee much greater difficulty actually in 
getting at a substantial limitation of armament agreement, if you try 
to approach that problem before you have created the atmosphere 
which, in my opinion, is necessary to make people begin to think in 
somewhat more liberal lines along this problem. 

Chairman Humpurey. I surely want to underscore, from my own 
point of view, the importance of inspection. I think your point is 
well taken, Mr. Secretary. 

T just feel that in the so-called psychological area, in the world’s 
understanding of our purposes, that we are somewhat missing the boat 
by not having a comprehensive program—by not making it perfectly 
clear, to friend and foe alike, that while we should have foolproof 
inspection, it should not merely be inspection to see what the other 
fellow has, but also inspection to see what we can do in terms of 
building a climate of confidence and trust so that we can reduce arma- 
ments and pursue further goals. 

This fellow Molotov, and some of his associates have gone around 
pretty freely and rather loudly proclaiming their willingness to 
disarm. They have been effective because so many people think of 
disarmament largely in terms of the number of men you take out of 
the Army. or the number of-ships that you may put aside or scrap. 
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Yet, as has been pointed out here, there are many other factors which 
are equally or more important. 

I hope that the administration will, in your planning and in your 
outline of an American policy or a joint policy with our allies, em- 
phasize this role of reduction of armaments along with the inspection, 
asa package. ‘That is just a personal view, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Duties. You have put your finger on a very crucial point 
of this whole problem, ¢ and a very difficult one and one which I can as- 
sure you is receiving the very careful consideration of the adminis- 
tration. 

Chairman Humpurey. I think the first sentence in your statement 
outlines the dimensions of our difficulty here, that, “Disarmament is 
the most difficult and the most compelling of all world problems.” 

Secretary Dutims. Yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. That is surely a fact that everybody ought 
to appreciate. 


PROBLEM OF COMMUNIST CHINA IN AN INSPECTION AGREEMENT 


Now, Mr. Secretary, the problem of China, when it comes to 
aerial inspection or any program of inspection. I refer to Com- 
munist China. 

There has been little or no comment about this. I am sure that you, 
sir, and others in the National Security Council and elsewhere, have 
thought about this a great deal, and undoubtedly have some very 
strong views about what we ought to do. 

If the United States and let’s say, the U. S. S. R., and other nations, 
came to an agreement on inspection, it would obviously have to in- 
clude Communist China, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Duties. Sooner or later, not necessarily at the inception. 
The big problem that we deal with, which is the ‘problem of quick 
massive destruction, does not really involve Communist China. Com- 
munist China is very strong in ground forces, the number of people 
that they have or could have under arms. Of course, Communist 
China is not industrialized at all, has not produced itself any weapons 
of destruction. 

While it could conceivably be an area into which the Soviet might 
move, let’s say, some of their guided missiles when they have them, 
and long-range jet bombers and things of that sort, there would have 
to be protection against that. 

Communist China itself is not necessarily a major part of perhaps 
the most important initial aspect of the problem, because of its own 
lack of industrial power vail its almost total dependence upon the 
Soviet Union for the military weapons and equipment thatareneeded 
for its manpower. 

Chairman Humrurey. The point that I was concerned about, Mr. 
Secretary—and I am quite confident that this is of deep and great 
concern to our military officials and to you and your Department and 
the President—is that Communist China could become a sort of stock- 
pile yard, an area of hideout, both for weapons and competent tech- 
nical personnel in an ins ection system that did not openly involve 
Communist China, plus the fact that she has tremendous land forces 
on the mainland of Asia, one of the most volatile and one of the most 
tense areas of the world. 
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If inspection would only stop the U. S. S. R. and the United States 
from instant massive attack, then it would not be fair to say that it 
is a means of preventing war because China could easily start a war, 
which ultimately might involve all of us in view of her alliances 
and our alliances. 

Therefore, my point is: How can you have an inspection system that 
ignores an area that is about one-sixth of the land mass of the world, 
and 650 million people with millions and millions of men under 
arms, plus a growing air force and a strong ally in the Soviet Union? 

Doesn’t disarmament really involve including Communist China? 

Secretary Duties. I would say that any ultimate comprehensive sys- 
tem certainly must. I do believe that certain steps could be taken 
as between the Soviet Union and the United States, which would 
go quite a ways to improve the atmosphere and make further steps 
more possible. 

These further steps in the end would have to include Communist 
China, certainly. ; 

Chairman Humpnrey. I don’t want my question to indicate that 
we ought not to be proceeding with the U.S. 8. R. just because of the 
difficulties we have on the subject of Communist China. That would 
be a gross misinterpretation of what I have in mind. 

But if we included Communist China under an inspection system, 
it would obviously mean that there would have to be some reciprocity. 
In other words, if she were involved in an inspection system where 
we insisted upon having our own inspectors, and I gather that was 
your position—— 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Humpurey. It would also necessitate some reciprocity 
with Communist China. Now how could we do that without some 
kind of recognition ? 


ARMS LIMITATION AGREEMENT IN KOREA 


Secretary Duties. Well, of course, we have, on a very minute basis 
relatively, sort of a limitation of armament agreement with the 
Chinese Communists as regards Korea. It doesn’t work well. 

Chairman Humrurey. I was going to comment to that effect. 

Secretary Duties. It works very badly. 

Chairman Humpnurey. It has an inspection provision in it. 

Secretary Duties. We have got an inspection provision in it which 
is of little value, largely because it eliminates air inspection. These 
inspection groups, they go from one place to another. Before they 
get to the place they want to inspect, the place they want to inspect 
1as advance notice of it, and the situation changes almost overnight. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Something like the police department trying 
to clean up a city with advance notice. 

Secretary Duties. That’s right; where they tip off the bootlegging 
places in advance. When you get there it is all a sweet place for 
women and children, and Sunday school. And after it is over, it 
goes back again. 

For instance, they are not supposed to have brought new aircraft 
into North Korea. Well, we know the aircraft are there. We have 
pointed that out. They go there laboriously and by the time they 
get there, they find the marks of the tire wheels on the field, but there 
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are no planes at all, and everybody says, “You see, there are no planes 
here.” 
NATIONALITY OF INSPECTORS IN INSPECTION PLAN 


It illustrates in a very graphic way the extreme difficulty that there 
is But to go back to the point that you make, in that particular case 
the inspection on the South Korean side is not conducted by the 
Chinese themselves, or even by North Koreans, but by representatives 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia, as far as their side is concerned, and 
I would assume that this thing would have to be worked out on some 
basis that would not require the representatives of every country that 
was involved in this thing to be inspecting every other country. If 
you did that, you would have almost a mass migration. 

Chairman Humpurey. That is what I wanted to get to, Mr. Sec- 
retary, because I appreciate the importance of your statement. In 
the initial stages of any inspection program, if we were to have an 
agreement with the U. 8S. S. R. and if they were going to have their 
representatives here, we would surely want to have our representa- 
tives there. 

Secretary Duties. That’s correct. 

Chairman Humepnurey. Now, however, when you come to this tick- 
lish, difficult, complex problem of our relationships with Communist 
( fine, I think we have to face up to it. 

I do not say that we have got an immediate answer, but I mean 
this is one of the problems that faces this subcommittee in its discus- 
sions and is going to face this administration or whoever is in charge 
of our Government. 

How can you have an effective inspection system, or even an effec- 
tive arms reduction system with inspection, unless you have some kind 
of relationships with the Chinese Communist Government? I think 
this is one of the most difficult problems that we face in that area. 

Secretary Dunes. Yes, sir; it is. Perhaps my answer had better 
stop at that. 

Chairman Humprurey. Mr. Secretary, I want to say right now, be- 
cause we are drawing to a conclusion, that you have been most gener- 
ous with your time this morning. After you have had your trip, ‘which 

is most important and we want to wish you well on that trip, I hope 
that you will give us some more time. 

I think these are problems that we must think through. You know 
the composition of this committee. It is a very broadly representative 
committee. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 


May I just ask you this final question, Mr. Secretary, in reference 
to the testing of nuclear weapons. 

The Pope, in his Christmas message, called for the renunciation of 
experimentation with nuclear weapons and the abandonment of the 
use of nuclear weapons under certain conditions. 

Now as long as the testing of these weapons can be detected, if that 
is a fair assumption, why would the United States be in a less advan- 
ar position than the Soviet Union if tests were univ ersally 
vanned ? 
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Secretary Duties. The answer to that question, in part, Mr. Chair- 
man, involves classified information which I would not want to go into 
at this public hearing. 

Chairman Humeurey. Tunderstand. 

Secretary Duties. In fact, I think I would rather have you ask 
that of Chairman Strauss, perhaps in executive session, than to have me 
try to answer it here now. 

It is a highly technical problem and the problem of detection in- 
volves a number of elements of uncertainty. There is also the problem 
of drawing a line as to how large an explosive is permitted, and then 
determining whether a violation of that was intentional or uninten- 
tional. 

You may recall that some of our testings have turned out to be a 
lot bigger than we thought they were going to be when we started, 
but that is a subject upon which Chairman Strauss could speak with 
much greater authority than I, and in the main, I think it should be 
developed at an executive session, not at a public session. 

Chairman Humpurey. Just again may I say I realize these are 
highly classified matters. Feel free on this next question not to 
answer it if you feel that it would not bein the public interest. 





UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTION ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 
Is the Government of the United States in consultation with 
our friends and allies giving any thought to the elimination or at 
least the control of the thermonuclear weapons tests ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. That was discussed somewhat during 
the recent visit here of Sir Anthony Eden, who has also given much 
thought to the problem, and it is a een we have to think about 
because it is involved in the United Nations resolution on this subject 
which was adopted last December. 

Therefore, it is bound to come up, I suppose, at some future date, 
so we naturally have to think about it. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Was that our resolution, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Dunes. In the main it was a resolution we sponsored, yes. 

Chairman Humrurey. I remember out at the San Francisco Gon - 
ference that you and Mr. Lodge were working on a statement some- 
what relating to this; I mean the recent conference in June 1955, 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. The Russians were trying to make some 
propaganda value out of their announcements. 

Secretary Duties. The basis for that resolution was laid in the 
joint proposal which the British, the French, and ourselves put for- 
ward at the November Foreign Ministers Conference at Geneva. That 
was then picked up and made the basis of a resolution which was 
sponsored by ourselves and some other nations. 

We incorporated in it some ideas that we would not ourselves have 
put in of our own initiative, in order to achieve a broader base, but the 
resolution was finally adopted with only the Soviet bloc votes in 


opposition, the seven Soviet bloc votes. And it was a resolution which 
we cosponsored, 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Chairman Humpunrey. I think the balance of my questions had 
better be forwarded to you, since our time has run out. 

May I say, Mr. Secretary, while we are here, the staff which is 
working with the members of the committee and with myself in par- 
ticular, is developing what we consider to be relevant questions to this 
whole subject of disarmament policy. Obviously, we can’t have you 
over here as often as we would like to discuss them. 

This has been a very fruitful discussion this morning. Would it 
be advisable for our committee, in order to conserve your time, sir, to 
forward on occasion — questions on which we might want to 
seek your advice and counsel and your views ? 

Secretary Dunxes. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Humrurey. And then to-have-these for discussion in 
sessions of our committee ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. I want to say this in conclusion, if it 
is in conclusion: That I recognize that this is a very important com- 
mittee dealing with a very important subject, and a subject that 
requires close « cooperation between the Executive and the Congress, 
because Congress is vitally interested in this and it runs through many 
aspects of congressional activity. 

I want to pledge the full cooperation of myself and the State 
Department to your work. 

Chairman Humrnrey. Mr. Secretary, we want to reciprocate in 
that. I had a meeting with Mr. Stassen early im the-year, and I want 
the record to be perfectly clear that our desire here is not argument, 
debate, or partisan discussion. It is to work to the fullest possible 
extent with the Executive agencies of the Government. 

This is a completely bips artisan committee, cepreenting men, ex- 
cluding the chairman, who have had years and years of service in 
the Senate. They will work in a spirit of halite If we can 
approach it on that basis, I think we can have some mutual guidance 
and benefit. 

Secretary Duties. I think that is in the spirit of this hearing 
today. I recognize that on the part of the committee members. 

Chairman Humeurey. May I ask if the audience will remain seated 
until the Secretary leaves the room. I would like to announce that our 
next hearing will be on March 7. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you very, very much. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you, sir. 


FUTURE HEARINGS 


Chairman Humpurey. Our next hearing will be on March 7 when 
we will have before us Mr. Strauss and Mr. Streibert and also Sen- 
ator Flanders. Senator Flanders is not a member of this committee, 
but possibly he has given as much study to the subject of disarmament 
as any Member of the Congress, and we are looking forward to his 
testimony. 

Then on March 15 we are to have Mr. Charles Wilson, Secretary of 
Defense, and Admiral Radford. Following the presentation of the 
official witnesses of the Government, it is our intention to then call 
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upon private groups and interested individuals, particularly those 
that have background in this area. 

We will go out to key cities in the United States where we will 
have set up a program of cooperation on the part of certain univer- 
sities. They will be preparing advance material, pooling their infor- 
mation, and will be able to present to us the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of their studies. 

Also on those occasions, we will listen to and happily receive the 
testimony of the interested citizens in the area. 

I want to conclude by saying to the group here that we approach 
this problem with the greatest of concern and sincerity, and we are 
hoping that we will be able to be of help. I think we were of some 
help this morning. I am sure the committee received help. I 
thought Mr. Dulles’ presentation was very good, and we hope that we 
were able to give him a suggestion or two that might be of some con- 
sideration or value to the Department. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

(W hereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
March 7, 1956.) 
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